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LIBRARY 
PROJECTED PROGRAMMES IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


J. GRAYDON ROBERTS 


Department of University Extension 
University of British Columbia 


Each library in British Columbia with a “projected programme” 
places a different emphasis on its role in this field. Sixteen milli- 
meter sound film is the basis of these programmes but some have 
grown to include the filmstrip and the slide as well. The extent of 
service provided and the reasons for engaging in projected pro- 
grammes vary considerably, from the smaller library such as that 
located in Campbell River to the much more extensive programme 
of the Victoria Public Library. Both libraries provide a desired and 
needed source of information, stimulation and relaxation in their 
communities. When the situation is such that Canadians are pro- 
ducing more motion pictures and television filmlets combined than 
books and pamphlets combined, as they are today,' the relationship 
between the library and film is probably more important than ever 
before, and an examination of this relationship may be in order. 

The demand for film in Canada is partially shown by the distri- 
bution figures of the National Film Board of Canada. Figures for 
the last year totalled 230,000 showings.? These showings were by 
church groups, business firms, government agencies and depart- 
ments, social organizations, individuals, service clubs, educational 
institutions, professional organizations, unions and so forth. These 
borrowers have found the motion picture valuable in providing 
information, stimulating discussion, assisting in learning situations 
and training programmes, and for the study of film for its own 
virtues. Compression of time and space; the illustration of actions 
and processes normally beyond the ability of the eye to perceive; 
presentation of material and information in new, exciting and inter- 


ICANADIAN FILM INSTITUTE, Bulletin, August, 1959, p. 1. 
2NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA, Annual Report, 1958-59, Ottawa, 1959, Pp. 44. 
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esting ways; the interpretation of human motives and emotions— 
these are among the special capabilities of the camera and the pro- 
ducer. Through these and other techniques more enduring impres- 
sions can be created than by any other artificial means. 

Publications and films have been used in combination in many 
ways. Motion pictures have been used to introduce study pro- 
grammes, they have formed integral parts of similar programmes 
and have been used for purposes of review at the end of courses of 
study. Film has stimulated requests for books and the reverse has 
also frequently occurred. Each has its own special attributes, each 
can perform its function as effectively as the author or producer is 
capable of using the respective medium. 

Much of the incentive for community and library distribution of 
film has come from the National Film Board through the advice 
and knowledge of its representatives. Further assistance is provided 
through the loan of blocks of films and projection equipment. In 
many communities film services are carried on by a voluntary orga- 
nization, the film council. Where this is the case, the film collection 
may be located in the home of a member of the council, posing no 
inconsiderable hardship. The problems of late evening inquiries 
about films and late return of equipment borrowed earlier that day 
are hard to control in the home situation and it requires a tremen- 
dous amount of enthusiasm for films on the part of the individual 
to conduct the business of programming, booking and maintenance. 
Such a system worked very well for many years in Langley Prairie, 
North Vancouver, Burnaby and elsewhere in the Province. Eventu- 
ally such home operations may be taken over completely by local 
libraries. 

The situation in Chilliwack developed in the opposite direction. 
Originally located in the library, the film service there had to be 
discontinued due to the expansion of book circulation to the point 
where it became impossible for library staff to handle both func- 
tions. Other quarters had to be found. The Board of Trade came to 
the rescue and later a business firm provided a home. Such locations 
as business offices, civic offices and homes usually are unable to pro- 
vide the quality of service and control possible in a well organized 
library film department. 

Working relationships between film councils and libraries vary, 
but they complement each other most satisfactorily when the library 
undertakes. the booking, maintenance and advisory activities, with 
the council engaging in promotional, training and programme 
events. In many instances, such as Kelowna, Nelson and Burnaby, 
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to mention only a few, the co-operative efforts have been of mutual 
benefit. It is also true that, in a few instances, library and council 
have not worked in harmony, but whether a combined operation or 
separate activities have evolved, film service has been the major 
consideration. 

Last year, in this Province, fourteen active film sections in public 
libraries were responsible for making well over eleven hundred 
bookings of film programmes which were viewed by over fifty 
thousand persons. This total, respectable in its own right, does not 
include many bookings made through outside sources by these 
libraries. 

Film services provided by libraries in British Columbia with pro- 
jected programmes may be roughly classified as elementary, inter- 
mediate or advanced. Elementary services provide little or no 
assistance in selection—a do-it-yourself programme where the bor- 
rower has access to catalogues and film racks. The total number of 
films on hand at any one time reaches a maximum of fifty titles. 
Usually not more than one set of projection equipment is available. 
Intermediate services provide more equipment, more films on hand 
and usually some assistance in film selection and programming. 
Advanced projected programmes extend the range of film and 
equipment available, arrange and provide in-library programmes 
and make arrangements for borrowers to obtain films not on hand 
in the library. 

Classifiable as elementary are eight film outlets, such as the 
libraries in the communities of Cloverdale and Courtenay. These 
two libraries are part of two interesting film systems in the Province. 
As branches of the Fraser Valley Regional Library and the Vancou- 
ver Island Regional Library respectively, they receive films in 
blocks which circulate regularly to all branch units. Access to the 
main deposits in the central offices at Abbotsford and Nanaimo 
adds furthe: to the variety of film fare available to borrowers. 
Broader programmes coming within the intermediate classification 
are carried on by the Burnaby Public Library, the regional library 
at Nelson. Advanced status is held at present by Kelowna and Vic- 
toria. These classifications are relative since there are overlapping 
programme features in several of the libraries. 

Frequently the first, or one of the first library uses of film is in 
connection with the children’s department. Here the combination 
of the story book film, slide and filmstrip provide additional incen- 
tive in the child’s first contacts with the library. Numerous films and 
filmstrips based on children’s stories are available today, and 
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through these, in combination with the texts and the librarian, the 
children develop a fuller and deeper interest in the world through 
sight and sound. 

In most advanced forms of library participation in projected pro- 
grammes, film-based adult programmes are frequent. These involve 
such activities as film criticism and appreciation with knowledge- 
able speakers assisting study and discussion, and visits to foreign 
countries by film with introductions and follow-ups by consuls or 
trade commissioners from the respective countries depicted. Instruc- 
tional courses covering discussion techniques, aspects of the fine 
arts, care and operation of projection equipment, labour and man- 
agement problems, community affairs staff training, and more have 
been conducted in libraries, in co-operation with federal and prov- 
incial government agencies, the University, and community service 
organizations. One of the most recent examples of co-operative 
programming involves the Vancouver Public Library, the Vancou- 
ver School Board and the National Film Board in examining and 
discussing various aspects of such topics as prejudice and film utili- 
zation. 

What is involved in the more advanced projected programmes? 
A goodly number of activities involving several staff members, 
equipment, and that hard to obtain commodity—money. The cost 
of projection equipment, films and even simple items such as ship- 
ping containers can readily reach higher levels in budgeting. Such 
items are essential to a complete film service. Staff members 
form diverse functions—advising borrowers of suitable subject 
matter for individual programmes or for series of programmes— 
locating sources of films not on hand in the library—previewing 
and evaluating films—arranging in-library adult and children’s 
programmes centered around motion pictures—maintaining films 
and equipment in proper running order—cataloguing new acquisi- 
tions—engaging in promotional activities with community orga- 
nization interested specifically in film—in fact, much the same 
functions as those required for books. 

An examination of film borrowing over the past few years indi- 
cates an interesting trend. The number of films borrowed at any 
one time by an individual or an organization has been dropping. 
This might sound like the decline and fall of the film “empire” in 
times of greater film production, but this decrease has been more 
than offset by increasing numbers of borrowers. It further appears 
that the reduction in number of titles borrowed at a time reflects 
greater concern with the choice of the film. This means that 
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libraries must be more familiar with sources of film beyond their 
own resources. In situations of this nature the library can turn to 
its neighbouring library and to such organizations as the Audio 
Visual Service of the Extension Department at the University of 
British Columbia, the Department of Recreation and Conservation 
in Victoria and the Audio Visual Service at Essondale. Specific pro- 
grammes may be built up by using the services of several of the 
larger business firms in Vancouver. With the most complete collec- 
tion in Canada, the Canadian Film Institute in Ottawa serves the 
nation. Through planning and selection these sources enable bor- 
rowers, through their library, to practice good film utilization. The 
Farmers’ Institute obtains a film such as Mastitis, technically com- 
petent and informative; the Parent-Teacher Association concerned 
with physical defects of children cannot help being moved by the 
sensitive portrayal of training for deaf children in the film Thars- 
day's Children; All I Need is a Conference can spark the super- 
visors’ meeting. Planning requires the assistance of trained and ex- 
perienced staff members, previewing films, making discussion notes 
and researching supplementary reading materials, in order to place 
well chosen films in their best light for proper utilization. 

Film services are used by a large cross section of community 
organizations for the benefit of the members of the community. 
They are used for the value inherent in film as a growing means of 
communication, both on its own and in conjunction with publica- 
tions. In view of these facts, the role the library can play in a pro- 
jected programme deserves to be given serious consideration. 
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NEGLECTED ASPECTS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA’S 
HISTORY 


MARGARET A. ORMSBY 


Department of History 
University of British Columbia 


No part of Canada has a history more full of dramatic incident 
and romantic colour than British Columbia; herein lies much of 
its charm. Stories about explorers, fur-traders and gold-miners 
have long since caught the popular imagination: so well, indeed, 
have they caught it, that a folklore which is threatening to obscure 
fact has sprung up. Figures out of our colonial past—men like 


Governor Seymour, Sir James Douglas, Amor de Cosmos and Sir 
Matthew Baillie Begbie—have over the years been endowed with 
personalities and supplied with reputations which would have sur- 
prised their contemporaries, let alone the individuals themselves. 
Others of our colonial figures, men like John Robson, who were 
forceful and effective, have sunk almost into obscurity. An anony- 
mity which does little credit to our perspicacity exists for the col- 
onial officials who maintained British rule during our critical gold- 
tush days; knowledge of the administrative machinery which they 
then set up has been lost in limbo. 

Before it is too late, something should be done to put the record 
straight. For legends have a distressing way of embellishing them- 
selves, and once embellished, appearing in print. Nothing carries 
authority like the printed word and sooner or later even the most 
unfounded statements gain sanction by repetition. There should be 
no rush to put the final stamp of approval or disapproval on the 
character and work of the major figures of our colonial period; 
indeed, before doing this, we need to take a closer look at colonial 
society with the purpose of learning more about its class divisions, 
its political factions and its capitalistic ambitions. 
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Above all, we need to put the colonies on the Pacific seaboard 
into the setting of empire, since, forgetting that they were merely 
part of a greater whole, we are still too much inclined to think of 
them as isolated political units. 

In a sense, we “know” to much about the history of our colonial 

iod. Of our history as a Canadian province, we are conscious 
only of the broad outlines. In particular, we are ignorant of the 
mainsprings of our political development. We can name our prem- 
iers, describe their career and recount their legislative enactments; 
but, as yet, we have not probed deeply enough to explain the basis 
of our early non-party tradition or the basis of the schisms and the 
realignments which have occurred since parties were first estab- 
lished. 

Perhaps the pattern of our political behaviour was set while we 
were still colonists. Then, there was certainly plenty of rancour and 
plenty of dissension. But later, Judge Begbie found the gold- 
miners “so acute and sensitive” that he did not believe that they 
could be governed ‘‘in a mode distasteful to [ their] wishes”. 

What happened after Confederation? While we were still re- 
luctant new Canadians, did we follow the road of least resistance 
and permit political leadership, or if not leadership, political tutor- 
ing, to be taken over by new arrivals who had skills we were too 
indifferent to learn? Or did we cultivate a particular political idiom 
because it was impossible for us to understand the language—and 
the intentions—of the men from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Ontario who hoped to lead us along the path to greater political 
sophistication ? Or did we have an indigenous political philosophy, 
and merely for the sake of convenience borrow political labels in 
use in the rest of Canada? Did we, at first, permit a non-party tradi- 
tion to develop because we resented attempts by federal parties to 
impose themselves on our own political groups ? 

Other questions still remain to be answered. Did we intention- 
ally set out to retain our separatist tendencies? Did our political 
life become too much confused with regional rivalries, particularly 
the rivalry of a colonial northland for a metropolitan lower main- 
land? Did economic diversity make for a lack of political cohesion? 
Does the explanation for the chequered political career of the So- 
cialists in this Province lie in intense class rivalries ? 

And finally, why have British Columbians made so little impact 
upon federal political philosophies and federal policies? For the 
fact remains that only in the field of immigration policy have we 
exerted any significant pressure; and only once, in the case of Rich- 
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ard McBride, did we come close to providing a leader for a national 
political party. 

These remain important unanswered questions, and until we pose 
them we will know little about ourselves. To answer them we need 
biographical studies of figures like McBride and Bowser, Oliver 
and Pattullo. And we also need to make an analysis of the relation- 
ship between economic interest and political aim. We must also 
examine the role of the press as a moulder of public opinion. 

Perhaps we need to go even further than this and examine popu- 
lation movements from other Canadian provinces and the con- 
comitant introduction of new social standards and social institu- 
tions. For may it not be possible that more than one political move- 
ment in the Province has drawn significant support from new- 
comers and strength from relatively new social philosophies? 

There are other aspects of our political life that should be con- 
sidered. It would seem to be quite impossible to write the history 
of any single party in British Columbia without relating its pro- 
gramme to the public demand for the road and railway links that, 
it was hoped, could obliterate the physical problems created by an 
obstinate topography. In large part, our political history is also the 
history of transportation in this Province. (And many of the most 
sordid details of our political life have to do with the jobbery that 
went hand in hand with the granting of contracts.) 

If anything, the field of economic history remains less explored 
than the field of political history. Although some specialized stud- 
ies of water, mining and timber legislation exist, no one has yet 
undertaken to make such a fundamental study as the role of British 
capital in opening up the Province. The great mining, lumbering 
and salmon-canning empires have been neglected; the company 
histories are unwritten; and the stories of the great British Colum- 
bia fortunes remain untold. 

We have exhibited a lack of curiosity about the role of Vancou- 
ver in the Province’s economic development; no one has under- 
taken to relate its spectacular rise to the decline of its rivals, New 
Westminster and Victoria, or examined its development as rail- 
head, port and air terminal. We know a good deal about its trans- 
Pacific trade but little about the rise and decline of its coastal trade. 

And we have failed to record the é/an which has been character- 
istic of the citizens from the beginning. Vancouver is full of themes, 
but who, except Ethel Wilson, by recreating the spirit of the old 
West End, has preserved them for posterity ? The turbulent history 
of the city’s racial tensions is part of our heritage; so, too, are the 
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details of the eras of economic distress and of flamboyant pros- 
sy. 

Pe Whst we often forget is that Vancouver, and most of the towns 
of this Province, have from their origins been more sophisticated 
communities than one would expect to exist on the frontier. This 
is particularly true of Victoria. But who has yet been able to answer 
the question once asked by Robert England as to what there was in 
the character of Victoria in the first decade of this century to pro- 
duce an Arthur Currie, a Lyman P. Duff and an Emily Carr? 

The history of religion in British Columbia is almost a virgin 
field. We know something about the early missionaries and about 
the missions they founded, but we know practically nothing about 
the relationship between the values which the various denomina- 
tions inculcated in a young community and the political life that 
community pursued. 

When it comes to use of our leisure time are British Columbians 
“Canadians with a difference’? Our theatrical tradition, our games 
and our pastimes all reveal something about our character. We 
should not hope that oral tradition alone will be enough to keep 
memory of our customs fresh. 

Undoubtedly the British Columbia Centennial stimulated a 
great interest in the history of the Province and it certainly encour- 
aged the production of a great number of valuable community his- 
tories. But enthusiasm, particularly the type of enthusiasm that 
is spurred by an outside source, can be evanescent. Before our 
ardour cools, let us collect and deposit the records of lawyers, real- 
estate agents, business corporations—and of churches, theatrical 
groups and cultural organizations generally—the materials that 
we badly need to supplement the political records we already have. 

Then, and then only—and it is to be hoped with a light hand— 
will it be possible to write the history of British Columbia-in- 
Canada. 





LIBRARIES 
AND LIBRARIANSHIP: 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1959/60 


SAM ROTHSTEIN 
President, British Columbia Library Association 


We were never busier. So say the annual reports of British Co- 
lumbia libraries for 1959, and the statistics bear them out. Without 
exception the public and regional libraries registered impressive 
gains in circulation and number of borrowers, and, just to make it 
unanimous, the University of British Columbia Library did the 
same. In this boom year for the book-lending business, increases of 
under 15 per cent were hardly respectable enough to report, and 
one institution—the New Westminster Public Library—lent no 
less than 67.7 per cent more books than in the previous year. Or, 
if you prefer absolute figures, consider the Fraser Valley Regional 
Library's turnover of 916,000 books and the over three million 
issues recorded by the Vancouver Public Library! 

Even to the amateur statistician, these data suggest some safe 
conclusions. Unless British Columbians have suddenly decided to 
carry home books just for the exercise, they are certainly reading 
more, for in each city and region the circulation increases consider- 
ably exceeded the rate of population growth. No need, then, to 
worty about the effects of television viewing on reading habits. 
Indeed, a striking feature of the annual reports is their common 
failure to so much as mention yesterday’s favourite reason to view 
with alarm. This victory is already old hat. 

More remarkable is the way in which these increases both point 
up and deny the importance of new buildings. Unlike the previous 
several years, in 1959 the libraries of British Columbia had no new 
showmarts for their wares, but their customers evidently did not 
need the lure of novelty to find the latter more attractive than ever. 
At the same time, the gains in circulation were most striking (e.g. 
New Westminster, Vancouver) where the libraries could offer 
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their patrons something like adequate accommodation for all their 
interests. All of which would seem to confirm that good library 
service builds demand, and that new buildings are important be- 
cause they permit libraries to show the public what they can really 
do 


Some of the things that British Columbia libraries did do in 1959 
would have surprised, if not necessarily gratified, a librarian of 
yesteryear. At the New Westminster Public Library, for example, 
the annual report notes that the auditorium was used for ninety- 
three meetings of various groups, and that the exhibition gallery 
housed a ‘‘constantly-changing series of interesting art displays”. 
The Vancouver Public Library sponsored an ambitious programme 
of biweekly afternoon meetings (the “Tuesday Club”), featuring 
speakers, films, and book displays. At the Kelowna branch of the 
Okanagan Regional Library, the name given to its extensive efforts 
in adult education was “cultural service to the community’, with 
the library the setting and sometimes sponsor for such varied activi- 
ties as choir-singing, exhibitions of pictures by the local art society, 
meetings of clubs, and the like. And almost everywhere puppet 
shows, storytelling, and the showing and loan of documentary 
films, usually supplied by the National Film Board, were simply 
part of the everyday schedule of business. 

But if it was occasionally a little difficult to distinguish the lib- 
rary from the community centre, most institutions maintained the 
respect for books that etymology suggests. The Burnaby Public 
Library, to take the most strongly worded example, found pride “in 
the relatively high percentage of its income spent on books. Hold- 
ing the view that no library can be better than its book collection, 
the Board has given .. . close scrutiny to any expenditure which 
might diminish the book funds. The resulting simple pattern of 
service, coupled with a good book collection is . . . the best man- 
ner in which [the Board} can discharge its obligations”. To prove 
its point, the Burnaby report adduced what would easily win the 
award for “the most surprising statistic of the year” —a budgetary 
breakdown that shows an expenditure of 45.9 per cent on books 
as against only 37.6 per cent on salaries! Can any other public lib- 
tary in Canada match this emphasis on book funds? 

Another way of indicating the importance of the book collec- 
tions is to seek larger book funds. Several reports, notably that of 
the University Library, found eloquent and convincing ways to 
ask for more. The university, ran the argument, that presumes to 
sponsor advanced study and research without an adequate library 
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is simply guilty of academic malpractice. And, as several news- 
papers aptly noted, since the University Library is, together with 
the Provincial Library, the chief resource for serious study by 
British Columbians, the University’s needs were the concern of 
book-minded people throughout the Province. 

But there was cause for congratulations as well as complaint. 
Through the Friends of the University Library, the University of 
British Columbia acquired two collections of imposing bulk (ten 
tons each) and national importance. The Thomas Murray Collec- 
tion of Canadiana, with its strength in materials relating to Quebec 
and Ontario, will complement the western Canadian holdings of 
the existing collections in Victoria and Vancouver. British Colum- 
bia writers on Canadian studies need no longer be parochial in their 
view. 

An even wider horizon is offered by the acquisition, again through 
the Friends of the University Library, of the P’u Pan Collection of 
Chinese books and manuscripts. The 112 cases of material, most of 
it worthy of the term “rare”, makes the University of British Co- 
lumbia Library at one giant step a major resource for the study of 
Chinese history, philosophy, literature and geography. In this field 
at least, the University now finds itself in a strange but delightful 
ranking alongside Harvard, Columbia, California, and the Library 
of Congress. The pleasure of your company, indeed! 

While the book collections—poor or rich—got most of the pub- 
licity, several quietly interesting developments were going on be- 
hind the scenes. The Vancouver Public Library provided an ever 
handy topic for professional gossip with its plan of periodic transfer 
of branch and division heads. Another innovation in personnel prac- 
tice came from the same library with the appointment of senior 
staff members as subject specialists, with the rank and pay of divi- 
sion heads but without administrative responsibility. The latter ex- 
periment will be watched with interest by the other large libraries, 
such as the University Library, which face similar problems in the 
effective organization of a specialized information service. 

At the other end of the personnel scale, most libraries evidenced 
little concern over the recruitment of newcomers to the profession. 
Many of the reports found reason for self-congratulation on the sta- 
bility of their staff. In this atmosphere of complacency the Victoria 
Public Library's modest recruitment scheme merits a special note. 
Selected high schoolers are given summer appointment as clerk- 
trainees, combining a course of lectures and visits with regular cleri- 
cal duties. Attractively simple, and apparently successful. 
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Outside the library walls, the chief development in the extension 
of library services was the bold new plan for a provincial medical 
library service. Centred in what was formerly the Vancouver Medi- 
cal Association Library (now the Library of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of British Columbia), the new co-operative ser- 
vice will make available books and answers to reference questions 
to doctors all over the Province. 

The success of this venture will be a matter for a later year’s re- 
view, but its mere inception is heartening. One likes to believe the 
boldness of library thinking exemplified in this plan is representa- 
tive of British Columbia librarianship as a whole. British Columbia 
librarians have a reputation for being the Young Turks of Canadian 
librarianship. In busy, bustling 1959 they maintained their claim to 
that distinction. 





SMALL TOWN 
EDITORS 
A.NND LIBRARIANS 


CECIL HACKER 
Public Library Commission 


In his interesting history of early British Columbia newspapers 
Donald Stainsby tells us that this Province has been called a journal- 
istic cemetery.’ Perhaps it is, but not all newspapers nor all editors 
have been provided with headstones as yet. Since a number of us are 
unwilling to lie down peacefully, we present a continuing problem 
in human relationships for other citizens, including public librar- 
ians. 

This article is not a history, but a country editor's analysis of his 
job and its relationship to others engaged in what may be termed 
the field of adult education. The librarian must be numbered among 
these. 

More than half a million British Columbians are served by the 
rural or non-metropolitan press of the Province. Most of these 
papers are weeklies, though some may be provincial dailies or pa- 
pers of two or three issues per week. Editors of these papers are in 
frequent contact, and sometimes conflict, with agencies of public 
instruction or information such as libraries. Any agency dealing 
with the economics, culture and general social life of a community 
in a manner helpful to promotion of the art of living together 
should be of interest to a newspaper. Certainly the public library is 
an excellent example. 

The areas served by these newspapers have some general charac- 
teristics. Perhaps the most obvious one is community of interest. 
Often the area is a political entity, such as an incorporated city, mu- 
nicipality, or school district. It may be a trading area, or a regional 
operating point for a major company. It may be a commercial distri- 
bution centre. 


1 “British Columbia: Journalistic Graveyard”, British Columbia Library Quarterly, 
22:3, January, 1959. 
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In general, such communities have a point-of-contact atmos- 
phere. They are the end of the government red-tape line, the place 
where theory and organization meet the realities of everyday life. 

Of course each community has its differences. In my own, some 
eighteen thousand people come from at least fifteen different racial 
groups. At times I think we have more churches than Christians. 
Nor are we unique among rural British Columbia communities. 

Most people in small towns are influenced by television, radio, 
the metropolitan press, national magazines and week-end publica- 
tions. Their impact on rural communities is important. Readers 
learn about Dr. Salk, or Young Canada’s Book Week, from sources 
originating outside the district. The generalities of the subject were 
probably drawn to their attention by someone in Vancouver or To- 
ronto. At the point of doing something about it, however, the local 
editor assumes a role that no one else can fill. He becomes the man 
who can translate general theory into definite action. 

Let us examine the editor for a moment. The old-time printer- 
editor who did his stint with a paste pot, scissors and a few cases of 
type beside a dilapidated press is gone forever. Most rural news- 
papers are successful business enterprises by 1960 standards, em- 
ploying anywhere from three to several dozen people. The paper is 
one of the'small industrial payrolls of the community and it takes 
hard cash money to operate it. 

If you are looking for free publicity, you may find trouble. The 
editor is barraged by a great many well-meaning people, champion- 
ing most worthy causes. His waste basket is cluttered with handouts 
that someone wants him to publish. Worthy causes could bankrupt 
him in a few weeks, if he would let them. 

That does not mean he will growl every time a librarian comes 
into his office. In fact, a smart librarian can make himself very wel- 
come if he takes into account the editor's side of the situation. 

The basic function of a newspaper is to print news. Unless it 
does this it will not remain in business for very long. As an editor, 
I must remember that nine people out of ten will never see their 
names in any newspaper unless we splash printer's ink over them. 

In an effort to do this we have a staff of four in our news and pho- 
tographic department, some eighteen district correspondents and a 
number of feature writers. Our news beats include three councils, 
two boards of trade, the school board and scores of organizations 
connected with farm, school, church or social activities. There is 
little waste space in any issue. 

Most rural newspapers now have electronic engraving equip- 
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ment, or access to it. Picture journalism has come to the country in 
the last decade. 

How does the librarian fit into that picture? The answer is in two 
ways. He can be of help to the editor in filling both his news and 
editorial columns. 

Surprisingly enough, an editor often misses a good news story 
because no one told him what happened. I recall being most embar- 
rassed when my next-door neighbour, a pioneer resident of the com- 
munity, was injured in a bus accident in Oregon. She spent ten days 
in hospital there before her local newspaper made any mention of 
her mishap. At least six people neglected to mention the story to 
me, because they assumed I would know what had happened to my 
neighbour. 

Because the library board, or the librarian, has done something 
do not expect the editor to learn about it in some mysterious fa- 
shion. Tell him—and remember the rule of the five W’s. Tell your 
story in the direct terms of who, what, where, when and why and 
the editor will be much more likely to find space for it. 

Stress the local angle, the action at the community level in the 
story. Young Canada’s Book Week is not much of a story to your 
newspaper until you tell the editor what you are doing about it. 
Then he will commence to think in terms of a story with a picture, 
because if he is a good editor he knows that a picture with children 
in it is one of the best possible attention-compellers he can have in 
his paper. 

Your newspaper should be interested in stories of your board of 
management meetings, new library equipment installations, per- 
haps in details of some of the new book purchases your library is 
making. But it will need to hear about them from the librarian if 
it is to hear at all. 

The day when a weekly newspaper could be published with its 
news columns a mixture of tea-party personals and long stories of 
political speeches is over. In effect, most rural newspapers in Brit- 
ish Columbia publish a “daily” paper once or twice a week. Many 
of their readers subscribe to a metropolitan daily. Its variety of 
news sources and its typographical standards leave an impression 
with them which their own district newspaper cannot avoid. To do 
its job adequately the local paper must try to maintain, or if 
sible surpass, both the writing and typographical standards of other 
publications to which its subscribers are exposed. Although not 
many of us may succeed, that is no excuse for side-stepping the 
problem. 
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Your newspaper should be interested in many library services 
when the editor understands them in terms of their human interest 
possibilities. A children’s story hour is only one of many library 
features that can make a good news story, with interesting picture 
illustrations. An art or crafts display in the library building has 
equal possibilities, or a story about a library bookvan patron. If you 
make helpful suggestions to your editor about such stories the odds 
are that he will surprise you with the extent of his co-operation. 

Another useful avenue of co-operation lies in providing the edi- 
tor with a regular feature he can use as early copy. This may be a 
book review, or even a list of some of the more interesting new 
volumes received. 

Perhaps the most difficult job facing a country editor each week 
is the problem of what to write about in his editorial columns. If 
he fills them with inoffensive approval of worthy causes and cri- 
ticism of such remote dangers as the man-eating shark problem on 
California beaches he is defaulting on the most important aspect 
of his job. Their principal emphasis should be on problems of vital 
interest to his own community, or such provincial and national 
problems as have a specific bearing on the lives of the people living 
in his community. 

To do that job well, week after week, he needs to be informed 
about such subjects. He needs to keep himself informed about 
them in a continuing fashion. 

I suspect that those of us interested in the library field have 
done, over many years, a less than adequate job of seeing that the 
public understands the importance of free public library service. 
One of the reasons for that situation is that we have done a less 
than adequate job of winning the support of agencies of public 
information such as community newspapers. 

It is not enough to have an editor generally in favour of lib- 
raries, as he would be in favour of Mother's Day or National 
Cheese Week. He should recognize the library for the important 
public service it is, because his newspaper should look upon it as 
an important source of community news. He should also recognize 
it as one of the agencies a community should be willing to support, 
in terms of dollars and cents, with the same enthusiasm it would 
support a new school or a new swimming pool. 

Library boards, and librarians, have a job to do in making edi- 
tors aware that the library problem is one of the community's vital 
problems. Before municipal and provincial authorities will budget 
adequate sums for libraries they must be convinced of both the 
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library's need and public support for the expenditures necessary to 
meet that need. An editor's personal understanding of the prob- 
lem is the first step in obtaining effective newspaper support for 
the library as an agency entitled to an effective share of tax revenues. 

The ideal small town newspaper must seek to do two things: 
inform people through its news columns and stimulate them to 
think through its editorials. Those two purposes go hand in hand 
with the job of the librarian. One might even say that the editor 
and the librarian are both in town for the same basic purpose. Each 
can make the other's job easier, and each can help the other to do 
his job more effectively. 

Your community newspaper must be a distinctive product. It 
has its own sphere for news coverage, and its success or failure will 
rest upon the adequacy of the job it does in that sphere. It also has 
the highly important task of voicing opinion on matters of public 
interest and debate, particularly within that sphere. The importance 
of the latter role is emphasized by the fact that we are living today 
in the era of the big chain and the packaged opinion. 

The public is exposed to a great surplus of pre-wrapped view- 
points. It gets them from big business, big labour, big government. 
In metropolitan centres it frequently gets them from big news- 
paper chains, too. Naturally, some of these viewpoints may have 
merit, but in an age of pre-digested opinions the independent 
newspaper editor and the librarian both have a role of increasing 
importance. 

The small town editor is generally a man who speaks for him- 
self. To do so effectively he must know what he is talking about. 
The effectiveness of the natural link between a newspaper and a 
library will be reflected best in the editorial columns of the news- 
paper itself. 
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In general, “Johnny”’ reads quite well in British Columbia. How- 
ever, he needs help in improving his reading vocabulary. 

These conclusions may be drawn from a study of the results of 
fifteen province-wide surveys of reading administered in Grades 
III to XII inclusive since 1946. These comprehensive surveys in- 
cluded about 90 per cent of the enrolment of the grade concerned 
and 98 per cent of the attendance on the date of testing. They were 
conducted under the direction and control of the Division of Tests, 
Standards and Research of the British Columbia Department of 
Education. 

Besides giving some indication of the level of achievement in 
reading of the school children of the Province these surveys have 
revealed the considerable differences in reading performance 
among students in the same grade and room. The average range 
in achievement in reading between the poorest and best readers in 
Grade III was over four and a half school years while in Grade VII 
the range was almost eight years. Since these are average figures, 
the range in many classrooms would be much wider. Such figures 
emphasize what is perhaps the most difficult problem of reading 
instruction, viz., how to teach each child in a room of thirty or more 
pupils so that he will progress as far and as fast in reading as his 
own interests and abilities will permit. 

Finally, these surveys have shown that many high school students 
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do not achieve well in mathematics, social studies, and science be- 
cause they are weak in the vocabulary of these subjects. 

What practices in teaching reading in British Columbia and 
what materials of instruction have resulted in the status of reading 
as set forth in the previous paragraphs? In attempting to describe 
these practices and materials a questionnaire was sent to forty- 
seven district superintendents of schools. Forty-one replies were 
received concerning reading instruction in 807 elementary and 155 
secondary schools situated in forty-seven school districts scattered 
throughout the Province. 

The district superintendents answering the questionnaire re- 
ported that reading readiness activities, including the use of work- 
books, were an essential part of the initial stages of reading instruc- 
tion in about three-quarters of the elementary schools in their dis- 
tricts. The reading readiness period is that time during which a 
child in school becomes mature enough to begin reading without 
undue difficulty. It is not, however, a waiting period, but a time 
when the child is actively engaged in activities designed to help 
him when he does begin to learn to read. 

Many factors enter into reading readiness. Girls mature earlier 
than boys and later tend to have fewer reading troubles. General 
intelligence, physical fitness, the abilities to see and hear well, and 
emotional stability affect the capacity of a child in learning to read. 
His breadth of experience, his fluency of speech, how well he 
works with others, and his desire to read also help to determine his 
readiness to learn to read. 

One of the most important factors that affects a child’s ability 
to learn to read is his age. British Columbia children who enter 
Grade I in September of any year must be six years of age before 
the end of that year. This means that the chronological ages in 
September of the youngsters in any Grade I classroom range from 
five years and nine months to.six years and seven months. Some of 
these children will be ready to read shortly, while, for a few of the 
more immature ones, reading will have to be postponed for some 
months. It can be seen that the ranges of reading achievement in 
any one class disclosed by the reading surveys have their origins 
in the first grade. 

The series of readers authorized for use in the primary grades in 
British Columbia is the “Curriculum Foundation Series”. This 
series is widely used in Canada. It is an American series published 
by Scott-Foresman and handled in Canada by W. J. Gage. Through 
the manuals of this series teachers are urged to teach children a 
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variety of ways of trying to pronounce words. Youngsters are first 
taught to recognize certain words by sight. These are then used as 
a basis for teaching elements of word structure such as syllables, 
roots, prefixes and suffixes. Children are also taught to get clues 
both as to pronunciation and word meaning from nearby words. 

The phonics programme in this series is quite comprehensive but 
the various principles of phonics are introduced largely incident- 
ally. There is widespread demand by the primary teachers in Brit- 
ish Columbia for a more organized approach to the teaching of 
phonics. Perhaps an indication of this demand may be seen in the 
fact that twenty-eight district superintendents reported that phonics 
workbooks, unrelated to the readers, were used in their districts. 

The primary series of readers is planned to take children through 
the initial stages of learning to read. The stories in this series have 
little or no literary merit. Their purpose is to teach the mechanics 
of reading. To this end, the vocabulary is carefully controlled and a 
planned pattern of repetition of new words is presented to the 
learner. The authors of this series suggest to the teacher other 
stories of better literary quality that may be read to or be read by 
the primary children. 

The “Canada Parade Readers’, published by Dent, form the in- 
termediate grade series of basal readers used in British Columbia. 
They provide a variety of types of reading matter aimed at develop- 
ing literary appreciation by giving pupils practice in reading stories, 
poems, and plays. In these readers there are also other stories which 
enable the teacher to train pupils in the techniques and skills of 
reading for information. The latter are called work-type stories. 
The teachers’ manual accompanying this series indicates those stor- 
ies which should be taught as literature and those work-type stories 
which should be used as vehicles for comprehension exercises, word 
drills, and oral reading practice. 

In Junior High School English, the 1956 Department of Educa- 
tion bulletin, the aims of teaching literature and reading are de- 
scribed. These objectives emphasize the need for the development 
of literary appreciation in the junior high school students of British 
Columbia. There is also, in the publication, a separate section de- 
voted to the teaching of reading. Moreover, the objectives and pro- 
cedures for teaching various reading skills are set forth just as 
clearly and with as much emphasis as are the aims of literature in- 
struction. 

It is quite evident from the survey, however, that in most school 
districts of the Province, the formal teaching of reading ceases at 
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the end of Grade VI. In only one or two school districts is.an orga- 
nized programme of reading instruction carried on in the secondary 
schools. In the few other areas reporting the teaching of reading in 
the high school, it was limited to remedial reading instruction. 

The dilemma facing the high school English teacher in British 
Columbia is whether he is teaching reading and literature, or litera- 
ture alone. While it is true that all literature teaching involves 
reading, every reading selection is not necessarily good literature. 
The prescribed texts used in the secondary schools are essentially 
literature texts. The material in them is excellent for the develop- 
ment of literary tastes and appreciations. However, they give little 
help to the teacher in developing work-type reading comprehension 
and vocabulary skills. 

The analysis of a number of teacher-prepared tests secured from 
representative junior high schools within the Province serves fur- 
ther to emphasize the dilemma described in the previous paragraph. 
It was quite apparent that the teachers who prepared these examina- 
tions considered that they had taught and were evaluating the 
teaching of literature. The analysis of the examinations revealed, 
however, that with few exceptions they were, in effect, work-type 
reading examinations testing a limited number of comprehension 
skills, the most common one by far being the recall of specific de- 
tails. There was little on these literature tests that evaluated the 
attainment of the objectives of teaching literature as set forth in the 
1956 bulletin mentioned previously. 

That some children progress much faster than others is one of the 
facts of life as far as reading instruction is concerned. In addition 
to these differences in reading achievement the reading interests of 
children will vary greatly. Several pupils in a room will be inter- 
ested in stories about horses; others will be enthusiastic about sport 
stories; still other children will prefer stories of widely different 
pa teachers in British Columbia try various methods of coping 
with these wide differences in reading achievement and interests. 
The most common way of handling the many reading levels found 
in any one room is to divide the children into two or three groups 
for reading instruction. According to this survey, grouping for in- 
struction in reading is a standard practice in almost every primary 
classroom in British Columbia. This procedure is also used in five 
out of every seven classrooms in Grades IV, V and VI. 

Grouping for reading involves a variety of instructional mater- 
ials. In the elementary grades almost every district superintendent 
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stated that some use was made of current series of readers other 
than the authorized series. A series of readers printed by one pub- 
lisher for a particular grade may be generally of a higher or lower 
level of reading difficulty than a series for the same grade put out 
by another publisher. These series can be classified as to level of 
reading difficulty and used according to the reading achievement of 
each group. For example, in Grade IV, a teacher can use Up and 
Away, the fourth-grade reader of the Copp-Clark series, with the 
group of poorer readers in her room while she is using Young Ex- 
plorers, Dent's Grade IV reader, with the average and better 
readers. 

What happens to the older series of readers that once were auth- 
orized and have long since been supplanted by other series ? Appar- 
ently, like old soldiers, they never die. In at least half the schools 
surveyed, use was made of these older series as supplementary read- 
ing materials for the various groups in a classroom. 

There is a distinct trend in British Columbia to attempt to indi- 
vidualize the teaching of reading even more than by placing chil- 
dren of similar reading abilities in the same groups. This is the case 
particularly in the slower groups. Dolch word games and flashcards, 
published by the Garrard Press, are used to give drill in word attack 
to poorer readers. Another means of teaching reading on an indi- 
vidual basis is presented by a new kind of reading material, the 
Science Research Associates SRA Reading Laboratory. This is a box 
of stories printed.on cardboard leaflets and graded as to reading 
difficulty. Three editions of the laboratory have been published, the 
elementary edition, the secondary edition and the college prep edi- 
tion. The laboratory is being experimented with in about a third of 
the school districts covered by the survey. Although the SRA Read- 
ing Laboratory was designed for use in the regular classroom, it is 
being used, particularly in secondary schools, as a source of reme- 
dial reading materials. 

In only a few places in British Columbia is any organized attempt 
made to help the retarded reader, that child whose reading achieve- 
ment is considerably less than his ability. Where this is being done 
a wide variety of miscellaneous reading materials is used, the most 
popular of which seems to be the Readers Digest Skill Builders. In 
at least six districts some use is made of mechanical devices for im- 
proving speed of reading, in spite of the fact that all available re- 
search shows that just as good results can be achieved in improving 
this skill by timed forced reading followed by comprehension exer- 
cises as by the use of expensive machines. 
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Good libraries are essential in any modern reading programme. 
Today teachers are realizing that the volume of juvenile publica- 
tions, both non-fiction and fiction, has increased very rapidly in the 
last decade. They know they can find a variety of books at several 
grade levels of readability on almost every topic they have to teach 
in science or social studies. Furthermore, they are aware that fiction, 
based upon historic events or scientific discoveries, has served to put 
flesh and blood on the bare facts of history and science. Recogniz- 
ing the importance of library books, the Department of Education 
includes in the capital grants for new elementary schools, for equip- 
ment and for first purchase of library books, the sum of $150 per 
classroom up to eight rooms and $25 for each additional room. In 
new secondary schools the sums are $250 and $25. 

British Columbia schools receive no separate annual operating 
grant for library purposes. The Department of Education recom- 
mends that of the annual grant for operating costs of schools, at 
least $1.50 per pupil be used to purchase library books exclusive of 
supplementary readers, supplementary textbooks and workbooks. 
While many school districts spend this minimum amount on library 
books, the most common figure cited in the survey was $2.00 per 
pupil per year. In one urban district the sum was $2.50 per pupil per 
year in the elementary schools and $3.50 per pupil in secondary 
schools. 

There are no statistics available concerning the number of books 
in school libraries. However, the accrediting of high schools takes 
account of the library. To be adequate, the secondary school library 
must have at least one thousand books or five times the number of 
students enrolled, whichever is the greater. 

Provision is made by the Department of Education for a librarian 
on the staff of a school enrolling more than five hundred pupils. In 
1959/60 there were 187 school librarians and a number of district 
librarians who were officially recognized as such by the Depart- 
ment. 

Some rural schools are served by a bookmobile. In other districts 
there is a central pool library to serve the many small rural elemen- 
tary schools. The Public Library Commission and the three regional 
libraries serve the schools to a considerable extent. Their 1958 .re- 
ports show a circulation to school pupils of over 437,000. 

Standardized reading tests are used extensively within individual 
school districts in British Columbia to evaluate the reading status of 
the school district. Also, by comparison of results obtained with 
those of other forms of the same test administered earlier, school 
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administrators are able to gain some estimate of the efficiency of 
reading instruction. In the primary grades, the Monroe Basic Read- 
ing Tests are used almost exclusively. These tests are designed to 
accompany the authorized series of readers used in the primary 
grades. In both the intermediate grades and high school the appro- 
priate level of the Stanford Achievement Test Battery was the most 
popular test. 

The teachers of British Columbia are constantly seeking to im- 
prove their proficiency as reading instructors. They make use of 
periodicals and textbooks on reading which are available in the 
twenty-six professional libraries mentioned in the survey. Twenty- 
seven of the forty-one district superintendents answering the ques- 
tionnaire reported that workshops and in-service meetings devoted 
to reading had been held in their districts. The British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation sponsored a two-week non-credit workshop in 
reading at the University of British Columbia last summer. In addi- 
tion the newly formed B.C. Primary Teachers’ Association and the 
B.C. Secondary Association of Teachers of English have both 
selected different aspects of the teaching of reading as special proj- 
ects for study this year. Last fall the Lower Mainland Council of 
the International Reading Association held its first meeting. 

With all this evidence of enthusiastic interest in improving read- 


ing instruction on the part of the teachers of the Province, it would 
appear that “Johnny”, who reads quite well now in British Colum- 
bia, will read still better in the future. There is every likelihood, 
too, that his reading vocabulary will improve considerably. Only 
the findings of the next province-wide survey will disclose what 
improvement has been made. 
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As lightheartedly as the narrator in one of Nicol’s books, I 
agreed to write this article for the British Columbia Library Quar- 
terly’s series on B.C. authors. I have always enjoyed Nicol. I laughed 
bawdily at his Her Scienceman Lover, still unofficially required 
drama for engineering students at the University of British Colum- 
bia. I laughed at reprints of the columns of Jabez in the Ubyssey. 
(By my time at the University, reprints were all we had left.) Since 
the plaque in Brock Hall commemorating his passing from the cam- 
pus was unveiled, six books and innumerable newspaper columns 
have provoked me to the somewhat wrier laughter of greater self- 
awareness. What could be easier than to dash off a few graceful 
words of appreciation of British Columbia's claimant to the wise 
fool’s cap of Leacock! I would not even have to prove that Nicol is 
funny. Three Leacock Medals for Humour and the official procla- 
mation of a conservative premier of Ontario should convince any- 
one. All I had to do was analyze his humour. As the deadline grew 
near, however, I began to realize why comments on tragedy pro- 
liferate exponentially whereas even Aristotle arranged to have his 
notes on comedy mislaid. 

There is only one safe way to criticize a comic: biographically, 
with so many quotations from his best work that even the criticism 
reads well. Hesketh Pearson’s books on Shaw, Sidney Smith and 
Wilde are excellent models. But what can one say about Nicol’s life 
that is not much better said in his own note to In Darkest Domes- 
tica? 
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Master of all trades, making jack from none, is author Eric Nicol. 

At various times a teacher, radio and TV gag-scripter, French scholar 
and playwright, Nicol writes a syndicated newspaper column, under his 
own name, showing that the man does have guts. 

Married, with two daughters, Nicol remains close to Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, because there he is always handy to a burrow to dive down 
when he scents readers looking for a refund. 

Nicol holds an M.A. degree from the University of British Columbia 
and has been called the White Hope of the self-educated. He does not 
smoke, drink, play cards or run around with women, but hopes to when 
he can afford it. 


Pearson’s technique is justified, moreover, only on the ground that 
it leads readers to the subject's work. What is the point of it then 
when everyone apparently reads Nicol already? His books are so 
consistently out of libraries that people even buy them. And they 
are all still being printed! 

Rejecting biography, I was forced to look at Nicol ‘seriously’, 
to consider him as a Canadian humorist. I sneakily went to hear 
him speak on Canadian humour. He was so funny expounding his 
theory that the humorist in Canada follows a “low calling” that no 
one questioned him at all. He sat silent while other members of the 
panel answered queries on the novel in Canada, the poet in Canada, 
the drama in Canada, publishing in Canada—everything in Canada 
but humour. And yet it is for her humorists that Canada is known. 
Haliburton and Leacock, and increasingly Nicol and Robertson 
Davies, are the Canadian writers known abroad, the writers with 

uinely international reputations. Are they, at home, really 
thought of as following a low calling ? Surely not. Rather, I suggest, 
they portray a new kind of hero, a hero unrecognized because we 
have been looking—in our hoped-for great Canadian novels—for 
the old style hero of resolute action overcoming great odds. 

The typical Canadian humorist, like Nicol, is very different from 
the typical English or American humorist. English humour is based 
on class distinctions, especially as revealed by class accent. The 
Cockney laughs at the ineptitude, effeminacy or feebleness of the 
toff. The U-speaker laughs at the quaintness, vulgarity or cunning 
of the Cockney. Dukes, duchesses and bishops abound in English 
humour—along with dustmen, chars and errand boys. Everyone 
laughs at the joke that scores off some other class. Sam Weller and 
Bertie Wooster are funny, in part at least, just because they are mem- 
bers of their respective classes. A Cockney accent, a Lancashire ac- 
cent, a U-accent, are funny in themselves. English radio humour 
would die without class accents. Typical American humour, on the 
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other hand, stems from the situation in which one person is smarter 
than another. It features the denigrating wisecrack at age, baldness, 
stupidity; the travelling salesman’s scoring over the farmer, or vice 
versa, the joke that comes from the fractured English of the immi- 
grant. Even Thurber scores by letting the reader laugh at his nar- 
rator’s stupidity. 

Nicol, however, does not make us laugh because his narrator 
scores over someone else or because he is scored against as a result 
of his class. Nicol, or rather the “I’’ of his books, is the literate, edu- 
cated, humane man who is amused by his conflict with the idiocies 
of the world. (On the rare occasion when we do laugh af the stu- 
pidity of the actor, we are likely to find that he is not Nicol but 
Homer Quincey.) Nicol’s ‘I’ is not to be pigeonholed by class or 
by education. He alludes as easily to Clarissa Harlowe and Hakluyt 
as to “Home on the Range” and W. C. Fields. He is the sane man 
trying to spread sanity by humour. Uncommitted to any political or 
religious cause, he suspects violent enthusiasms that may lead to 
intolerance. His parable of the White Knight who steals, seduces 
and does violence in search of the evil Black Knight, though more 
openly didactic than usual, is typical of his point of view. So is 
his panegyric of the British in Girdle Me a Globe. Whether or not 
Britain is, as he says, the “home of fair play, of respect for justice, 
of the rule of law divorced from use of force”, we can see what 
Nicol values. Britain, he says, is a “sanctuary . . . where man has 
learned to live as a social animal to whom respect for his neigh- 
bour’s rights is second nature. This is where he behaves himself 
without the intimidation of religion or revolver-toting cops.” 

In many ways, Nicol is typical of Canadian humorists. As one 
goes through A Book of Canadian Humour, edited by John D. 
Robins and Margaret V. Ray, two things stand out. One is the 
amount of humane laughing at oneself—at the narrator's and the 
reader's weaknesses—rather than at others. The other is the extra- 
ordinary amount of formal education most Canadian humorists 
have suffered. Like Nicol (a 93 per cent average in his B.A. at the 
University of British Columbia, an M.A., and postgraduate studies 
in France), the typical Canadian humorist has studied at universi- 
ties both here and abroad. Perhaps it is this education that explains 
another characteristic feature of Nicol and other Canadian humor- 
ists: the amount of sheer information involved in their writing. 
Nicol’s humour often begins with the search for information — in 
Spock, the Britannica, Baedeker. His funny account of the hum- 
ming bird begins with a trip to the University Library for informa- 
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tion, which he expounds to his reader to provide a basis for the 
humour. Unlike the in-group writers of Punch and New Yorker, he 
does not assume that anyone without esoteric information is beyond 
the reformation of laughter. 

But if one of his aims is knowledge, if only for the humour of it, 
his major aim is self-knowledge and the search for the good life. He 
finished The Roving I by asking: “What have I learned in my post- 
graduate year?” And he was pleased to answer: 


I have learned to stroll, by following the highly optional course of the 
Seine. I have learned to lie in the sun when it is shining, instead of hop- 
ing that the sun will be shining when I’m ready to lie in it. . .. Amongst 
the French, the Italians and, incipiently, the English I have found the art 
of sucking the meat from each moment instead of straining to grab the 
next one, the wisdom of the mature which unfortunately does not save a 
person or a people from being trampled by the rest of the pack. 


You may think that I have made Nicol too serious by far. If you 
do, look at some of his serious newspaper columns, or at his semi- 
autobiographical article “Have Axe, Will Grind”. There he says: 


In my hopeful view, journalism could be the Oliver for the university's 
Roland. I saw myself as a sort of lay sage, whose classroom was as big as 
a syndicated column could make it.! 


Nicol’s fictional persona, the lay sage—literate, humane, intelli- 
gent, enquiring, classless—is a worthy hero for a civilized man. He 
may not always triumph over the world, but he always learns more 
about himself. He teaches us to know ourselves through laughter 
and so proves himself a worthier model than the conqueror or 
Renaissance prince of the past, and a far worthier hero than the 
dying salesman or angry young man of the present. 
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THE QUIET SPORT 


A REVIEW BY MARI STAINSBY 
Vancouver Public Library 


RODERICK HAIG-BROWN, Fisherman’s Summer, Toronto, Collins, 1959. 
253 p. illus. 


“,. . if fishing is the quiet sport of the contemplative man, then 
summer is the time of times for it, when the mind and body are re- 
laxed and easy, the sun is warm and bright, the colors strong and 
the days long.” So asserts Roderick Haig-Brown in the glowing 
initial chapter of the most recent of his fishing books. But a mild 
British Columbia languor pervades the book after the resonant be- 
ginning; though the writing illustrates the season well, it is not, 
except at intervals, the lively and limpid style for which his earlier 
British Columbia books, Return to the River, Fisherman's Spring 
and The Western Angler, are so memorable. To a purist, salmon do 
not seem summer fish. To a quibbler, Haig-Brown’s active and ana- 
lytical mind will not fit into the simple, contemplative convention 
he outlines. 

These are certainly quibbles, and this book a delight to add to 
the library of the most delicate and subtle of sports. It is a thought- 
ful book that muses on the history of fishing in this Province, and 
on what might have been, had anglers fished in the teeming early 
days; on the devastating changes wrought by “progressive” exploi- 
tation of our rivers (and here Haig-Brown’s justified anger is muted 
by a summer warmth); and on the near-monstrous growth, in 
North America, of a sport which demands a lifetime's careful 
learning. But for the most part, Haig-Brown recalls in tranquil 
memory good catches he has made, and gratifying days he has 
spent, fishing the waters of British Columbia and his boyhood 
streams in England. 

The author has profited from the time he has spent writing Brit- 
ish Columbia history. He observes with wonder that few of the 
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early explorers fished our rich rivers and bays, despite their hunger. 
After research on Indian fishing methods, he discounts the fairy 
story of the forthright brave who finds the white man’s painstaking 
techniques absurd. Indian fishing was rife with ritual and taboo, 
and many a tribe went hungry, he suggests, through its systematized 
reverence for the salmon. 

Changes in the Campbell River, his home stream, afford a sad- 
dening commentary on British Columbian shortsightedness. Haig- 
Brown's earnest efforts to save the salmon runs in the area when the 
dam was built are well known. Nonetheless, the dam was built— 
but still his efforts continued, and many minor changes in the large- 
scale plans kept the fish from wholesale slaughter. Both fish and 
angler have changed their habits, and the author's comments on 
this fact are a pleasant illustration of both natural and intelligent 
flexibility. 

The least charming chapter in the book is the one describing a 
contemporary fishing derby. It communicates the hopelessness of 
these money-mad undertakings—but the author has little ear for 
provincial dialogue, and his worst fish is a more convincing char- 
acter than his lady angler. 

As always, Haig-Brown writes of fishing with a sportsman’s and 
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moralist’s profound joy. He envies those of us with British Colum- 
bia childhoods. In turn, we can thank him for his efforts to enhance 
our children’s experience, and our own. 


Reviewed by Betty Vogel 


ELIZABETH BLANCHE NORCROSS, The Warm Land, Duncan, 1959. 
112 p. illus. 


After reading Elizabeth Norcross’ The Warm Land, one wishes 
that other local historians had waited another year before publish- 
ing their centennial histories. Indeed, this lack of what could be 
considered “opportunism” is evident throughout the whole of Miss 
Norcross’ carefully written history of the Cowichan Valley. She 
does not exploit the past as many of the writers of the centennial 
histories have done, in order to appeal to personal or local pride. 
She neither deprecates history for purposes of a cheap humour, nor 
does she employ it for the benefit of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, to show the vast inferiority of the “then” to the “‘now’’. She 
avoids the tendency, more common in a less cynical era, to glorify 
the past and to beatify the “noble settler’. Her approach is exempli- 
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fied in her choice of illustrative material, which assiduously avoids 
oppressive pictures of “technological progress”, and includes, in- 
stead, a very gentle painting of the Cowichan landscape by Louis 
Springett, and a very compelling charcoal portrait of Chief Glasa- 
tatem and his wife. 

Miss Norcross was particularly wise in choosing to write the his- 
tory of one homogeneous geographical and economic area. This 
limits her task sufficiently to permit a detailed account of com- 
munity development, yet places it in a wide enough framework to 
fit in significantly with the history of the Province as a whole. Too 
many of the British Columbia local histories either have been nar- 
rowly conceived as an accumulation of parochial detail, or, in an 
attempt to be universal, have become bogged down in fuzzy ac- 
counts of too distant events. Within the framework she has set for 
herself, and without imposing any one interpretation, Miss Nor- 
cross gives us a well-balanced distillation of the major political, 
economic, social and cultural developments of the Cowichan Valley 
since the arrival of the first emigrants in 1862, quoting, when ap- 
plicable, from contemporary sources. Her style throughout is de- 
tached, yet empathic, and reveals an intimate knowledge of the 
area she describes. 

This is, in effect, the approach used by Dr. Ormsby, and it is in- 
teresting to note how well this account corresponds to similar 
trends described in the official centennial history. Miss Norcross 
depicts the struggle for adequate communications, culminating in 
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the founding of Duncan with the advent of the Esquimalt and Na- 
naimo Railway; the growth of the mining and forestry industries; 
the initial lack of enthusiasm for Confederation; the fervid patriot- ~ 
ism inspired by World War I, and the fanatic royalism released by 
the visit of the Prince of Wales. She describes the ebullient opti- 
mism and conceit of the early part of this century which caused the 
- newly incorporated Duncan, with its “Buena Vista Heights’, to put 

in its bid for the location of the provincial university, and the 
growth of cultural interest from the comprehensive undertakings 
of the Cowichan Field Naturalists Club at their conversazione to 
the much admired production of the native opera Tzinguaw in 
1950. If every area in the Province possessed such a concise history 
of its development, it would be an enviable achievement. 
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